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BiBtence is comprehended as Thought, and from this transition is 
made to the Being of persistence or to the actuality of the con- 
ce^ ; the movement, therefore, is from subjective thought to its 
objective reality. A similar difference is found between the teleo- 
ological and ontological proofs of the existence of God : the former 
finds God as subject in the objective world, in that from the reality 
of the object, apprehended as creation, it deduces the reality of the 
subject apprehended as Creator ; the latter thinks God and moves 
from the thought to its actualization, from that which is necessary 
to Thought to that which necessarily exists. The outcome of this 
proof is the concept of Thought which includes Being, and does not 
have to. seek it elsewhere. Thus, too, the first proof coincides with 
the third in that both rest upon unity : their difference lies in the 
fact that the immediate unity of the first proof is mediated in the 
third. 



IMMOETALITY OF THE INDIVIDUAL.' 

BT W. T. HAKBI8. 

I. Introduction. 

1. Onr argument for immortality will be based chiefly on psy- 
chology. The proofs on which most men rely for their convic- 
tion that they will continue their individual existence after death 
we therefore pass over. 

The proofs that we omit from our discussion are — 

a. The return to life of those who have died — a resurrection 
in the body — ^notably the example which the Christian Church 
teaches as the basis of its faith and as the symbol of the resurrec- 
tion of the individual man. 

h. The physical manifestation of individuality after death by 
the exertion of power to control matter, or to materialize in tem- 
porary bodies as in cases of reported modern and ancient spirit- 
ualism. 



' Read at the Concord School of Philosophy, August 1, 1884. 
' As, for example, Tertullian, "De Anima," Cap. ii: 1 Sam. xxriii, 18. 
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0. General belief in the existence of the soul after death, and 
the probability that such general beliefs of mankind are well 
fonnded. 

d. General desire of man to live forever, and his horror at an- 
nihilation ; probability that a desire imparted to his nature has a 
reality correspondent to it. 

e. The infinite perfectibility of the human mind ; its full capa- 
city never realized in this life ; each new growth in knowledge or 
insight, or power of will, or in love for the race, being always a 
means of greater growth in the same and other directions ; con- 
trary to the course of nature, or to the divine character to endow 
a being with capacities never to be developed. 

f. A special phase of proof that belongs to the foregoing is, 
since Kant and Fichte, the fiavorite ground for the philosophic 
doctrine of immortality. The moral proof (or the " proof of the 
practical reason ") asserts that, according to Kant, " a holy will 
can be realized only in the thinking of an infinite progress, which 
is possible only under the presupposition of an infinitely continu- 
ing existence and personality of the same rational being." Fichte 
says : " If this obedience to the law of duty is to be recognized as 
a reasonable service. . . . and not a mere fanciful enthusiasm 
.... this obedience must have some consequences, must serve 
some end. It is evident that it does not serve the purpose of the 
world of sense; therefore there must be a supersensnai world 
whose purpose it does promote." And, again : " The bond with 
which this law of duty binds me is a bond for living spirits only 
.... it addresses its decrees only to living and free beings. . . . 
In the eternal world, will alone, as it lies concealed from mortal eye 
in the secret obscurities of the soul, is the first link in the chain 
of consequences that stretches through the invisible realms of 
spirit, just as in the physical world action — a certain movement 
of matter — is the first link in a material chain that runs through 
the whole system of nature." 

g. Besides these there is the proof from the standpoint of Evo- 
lution. The world is so made that the principle of the survival 
of the fittest causes intellectual and moral beings to come to the 
top. Spiritual beings gain the mastery inevitably and subordinate 
all others — reverse, in fact, the laws of survival in the lower orders. 
Preserve delicate plants and delicate animals and eradicate nox- 
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ious ones. Sadi trend of the universe toward spiritual being 
points oat, unmistakably, that being as the highest and best and 
most persistent. The spiritual principle alone is loved by the 
universe, and this points to its origin in a spiritual principle 
which thus loves its own. A God of Reason who creates the world 
in order to bring into being independent realizations of himself is 
thus presupposed by the doctrine of evolution as propounded by 
its most consistent advocate (Mr. John Fiske). 

2. It is to be pointed out that the question of immortality hinges 
on the question of first principle of the world — or the nature of 
God. When the highest principle is regarded as something inde- 
terminate — as something above all form — even as above conscious- 
ness or reason — it is obvious that there can be no permanent form 
at all — not even of conscious being. Whe? the highest principle 
is regarded as personal and conscious, conscious and personal 
being would have the form of the abiding — and the interest of the 
first principle would favor that which possessed its own image or 
likeness. 

3. I do not find that the stadies in physiological psychology, 
now become so prevalent, have thrown any light on the question 
of individuality after death, although they are of great value in 
education, criminal jurisprudence, and therapeutics — especially so 
in that which concerns the treatment of the insane. 

The most important facts in physiological psychology are patent 
always : (a) an energy acting as cause (1) formative of aggregates 
and organisms, (2) attacking other aggregates and organisms ; (b) 
assimilating others into its own organism; (c) feeling, specified 
into five special senses ; (d) general ideas or thoughts (1) expressed 
in language, (2) the basis of institutions, which in the aggregate 
form civilization (3) systematized in science. 

It is a mere fancy that new discoveries in cerebral physiology 
have changed our attitude toward these important facts. 

Man has known for thousands of years of the interaction be- 
tween soul and body. Such interaction can never be explained 
except by a combination of introspection with observation of 
physiologic facts — for the elements of the problem are of two 
orders : (1) inner facts of feeling and thought, and (2) outer facts 
of material organism. There is no possible method of observing 
facts of feeling and thought except that of introspection. There 
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is no possible method for observing changes of matter or body, in- 
cluding nerves, brain, and such, except by sense-perception. 

If. Immortality of the- Species. 

4. The demonstration of the indestrnctibility of force, matter, 
or mind may have great scientific value in itsefij but it does not 
establish our thesis. Inasmuch as the abiding force is that which 
outlasts particular forces and the abiding matter retains its identity 
at the expense of infinite particular forms of individual things, 
the argument for the existence of a general mind that does not die 
may seem to make the loss of individuality in the case of the par- 
ticular man all the more certain. Thus the phrase "Impaor- 
tality of the soul " may refer only to the species or to the mental 
principle in nature, and not to the special example. 

Just as the life-process of the animal or plant migrates from in- 
dividual to individual and the species lives, though the individuals 
all die, so, too, the human race abides on the earth while countless 
particular human beings have disappeared through death and, 
perhaps, like the plant, perished altogether as individuals. 

5. There may be a sort of persistence of the individual in his 
eft'ects and influences. His deeds continue to act long after he 
has passed away. A specially favored plant has been permitted, 
by external conditions, to develop great size and strength. Its 
seed will contmue to manifest for a long time greater power to 
react on the environment. An animal has been stimulated to ex- 
ert his energies and has become exceptionally strong through the 
discipline. He transmits to oflspring habits or tendencies that de- 
velop in the same way. Man also transmits personal influence by 
hereditary descent, and also far more potently through intellectu- 
al and moral ideas and usages preserved and transmitted by the 
aid of language. Tlie effort of the individual may be exerted to 
reach points of view regarding the world, or regarding the social 
conduct of life, or the management of the State, that will exist as 
influence down through all ages— Confucius, Zoroaster, Moses, 
have this permanence to their influence. This is much like the 
Kanna of the Hindu, the transmission of the deeds of a former 
life. 

6. The immortality that is attained through hereditary trans- 
mission or through the educative iuflueuoe of moral and Intel- 
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lectnal principles is an immortality of the speciee only. It is not 
the goal of our inquiry, but a necessary phase of it, inasmuch as 
the persistence of personal identity involves the same generic 
activity that we find in the species, but with the additional modi- 
fication that it is the particular individual who realizes within 
himself the entire species. For to be immortal signifies that the 
individual is recipient of the effects of his own deeds, and that he 
grows or develops through this means, so that his changes are 
only stages of self-realization, and not his dissolution. 

When all change in an individual is progressive self-realization 
the individual preserves his identity. If the change is caused from 
without and represents external influences, the change is loss of 
identity. 

The exertion of personal force or power to change or modify 
one's self is the realization of that power and the preservation of 
identity even under change. In so far as the plant is modified 
through its own forces, each new phase is a revelation of its indi- 
viduality, but, in so far as its modifications are the product of ex- 
ternal forces, they are destructive of the plant. Self-modification 
is self-preservation. Suicide happens not through self-modifica- 
tion, but through invoking deadly external influences. 

III. Agnoaticiam. 

7. We have explained the nature of our problem without 
alluding to the doctrine, very prevalent in our day, which holds 
that questions touching the essentials of human nature, or the na- 
ture of first principles in the world, are insoluble. It is necessary 
here to make only a passing notice of the alleged limits of human 
knowledge. A sacred college of agnostics that should undertake 
to place on its Index Prohibitory any or all questions relating to 
God, Freedom, or Immortality, must base its action either on the 
fact that its limited investigation has hitherto been unsuccessful in 
finding a solution, or on the fact that its investigation has discov- 
ered necessary limits in the nature of human knowledge. The 
mere fact of such a want of success on the part of the agnostic 
does not justify him in pronouncing anything either unknown or 
unknowable. It warrants only the modest attitude of the skeptic 
who affirms his own present ignorance. What man has a right to 
affirm besides his own ignorance the ignorance of all men ? An 
1 3 * XIX-13 
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affirmation of necessary ignorance is still more unwarranted. 
Modem agnosticism rests chiefly on metaphysical grounds which 
profess to have discovered the inherent incommensurableness of 
the infinite or absolute with human capacity for cognition. Such 
discovery implies acquireinents in ontology, a knowledge of the 
nature of the infinite and absolute, for purposes of comparison, 
that are utterly destructive of the agnostic hypothesis. The worst 
possible basis for agnosticism is the metaphysical one. But, if the 
metaphysical basis is removed, there is left only the simple indi- 
vidual fact that such and such gentlemen have not succeeded thus 
far with the efforts that they have chosen to make in reaching 
certitude regarding freedom, immortality, etc. 

To individual cases of doubt and uncertainty it is possible to 
oppose other individual cases of knowledge and certainty. Doubt 
and knowledge, however, are alike uninstructive to the one who 
does not investigate the occasion of the jdoubt [or verify the sup- 
posed knowledge for himself. 

8. One of the most distinguished writers of our time, a high 
authority among agnostics, says : * " Self -existence necessarily 
means existence without a beginning, and to form a conception of 
self-existence is to form a conception of existence without a begin- 
ning. Now, by no mental effort can we do this. To conceive ex- 
istence through infinite past time implies the conception of infi- 
nite past time, which is an impossibility." In another place the 
same author claims the persistence of force as an " ultimate truth 
of which no inductive proof is possible," and explains that " as- 
serting the persistence of force is but another mode of asserting an 
unconditioned reality, without beginning or end." But he asserts 
the indestructibility of matter and the persistence of force. " The 
annihilation of matter is unthinkable for the same reason that the 
creation of matter is unthinkable ; and its indestructibility thus 
becomes an a priori cognition of the highest order — not one that 
results from a long-continued registry of experiences gradually or- 
ganized into an irreversible mode of thought, but one that is 
given in the form of all experience whatever." The inconceiva- 
bility of self-existence by reason of its involving infinite past time 
is evidently shared by all such ideas as the indestructibility of 



' Herbert Spencer, " First Principles," pp. 31, 241, 264. 
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matter and the persistence of force, for they require the thought 
of infinite time, past or future, quite as much as self-existence. 
Thus inconceivability is no bar to " a priori cognition of the high- 
est order," and when it is used for agnostic purposes it is misused. 
The term " inco.nceivable " is here used in the sense Hamilton and 
Mansel gave it, namely : it signifies not picturahle hy the imagina- 
tion. It does not mean unthinkable. Whatever will not make a 
picture is " inconceivable " in the agnostic sense, and whatever is 
essentially connected with an " inconceivable " or unpicturahle is,, 
or ought to be, " unknown and unknowable." In tact, however, 
only a few of the unpicturahle notions are placed on the Prohibi- 
tory Index by general consent, but caprice or convenience strikes 
now at this and now at that. 

9. Thus Space is one of the favorite " inconceivables." One 
cannot conceive or picture it as finite, because he would then pic- 
ture it as located within itself; nor can he picture it as infinite, be- 
cause a picture must have bounds, limits, or external form in order 
to be a picture. The thought of Space is a very difierent matter. 
" Space is of such a nature," says thought, " that any finite space 
requires space beyond it, for the limits require space to exist in. 
Hence Space is infinite, because all its boundaries aflSrtn instead 
of negate it ; they continue it rather than limit it." On the other 
hand, the concepts of matter and force, although pronounced incon- 
ceivable and unknowable, are everywhere used freely by agnostics 
as subjects of such predicates as " indestructible and persistent " 
— predicates tliat arc always noted as " inconceivable " because in- 
volving unpicturahle infinite time. 

IV. Concevvdbility of the Infinite. 

10. Because of the subtle intrusion of this notion of the "incon- 
ceivable" as a test of the knowable, it has been necessary to make 
this reference to the doctrine here. Immortality involves infinite 
future time, but individuality after death does not necessarily do 
so. Only as we prove such survival of death by an appeal to the 
nature of the conscious being do we imply infinity. That whose 
nature involves imperishability would thus be called unknowable, 
because imperishability involves the thought of infinite future 
time. The triviality of this objection may be seen by applying it 
to mathematical truth. Two and two make four ; this is neces- 
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sary and imperishable trnth ; the shortest distance between two 
points is a straight line; this, too, will be true thrbiigh infinite 
future time, and hepce is inconceivable by the same test that holds 
self-existence to be inconceivable. 

11. Space is known to be infinite because all limits of it would 
continne it ; so, too, time is infinite for the same reason. Every 
object of experience is necessarily an object in time and space, and 
hence it presupposes or implies those two infinite correlatives of 
its existence. Every effect, too, presupposes as its correlative an 
energy producing it, and the energy which produces is either self- 
produced or derived from a self-produced or spontaneous source of 
energy. When we undertake to count the links or steps between 
an effect or phenomenon before our eyes and the spontaneous self- 
cause that is implied as its ultimate correlative, we m^y well find 
that relation altogether inconceivable, because the number of links 
is indefinite, being as many as one chooses to make. It is a mat- 
ter of subdivision, 4nd the effect is capable of being divided to in- 
finity, making an infinite series of effects, each one of which may 
be regarded as effect of the previous link and as cause of the sub- 
sequent. 

12. The old fallacy of Achilles and the Tortoise is similar to 
this one of the infinite regress of causes which Kant has used in 
his third antinomy. One foot is divisible to infinity; so too is a 
space of ten feet ; you can never accomplish the infinite division 
of the smallest distance in your imagination, and hence Achilles 
can never overtake the tortoise (if he has to wait for you to picture 
infinite divisibility). Everything in our experience can be sub- 
divided by analysis into component things indefinitely, and every 
phenomenon is in like manner divisible without limit into links of 
a series of causality. 

13. We do not, however, find any difliculty[in thinking a thing or 
a phenomenon, or a distance or a duration. The picturing or con- 
ceiving is altogether an indifferent affair, and gives us no concern. 
We grasp together in a synthesis the phenomenon as an effect by 
thinking it with its correlative — *'. «., with the energy from which 
it has proceeded. So, too, if we subdivide the phenomenon and 
make one part the effect of the other, then the effect is made a 
correlative of its antecedent phenomenon, which, as cause, includes 
the energy that acts to produce the effect- Whether one analyzes 
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the complex phenomenon into parts or combines the parts and 
thinks the series as one phenomenon, it is all the same, for the 
thought of effect, great or small, involves the thought of an effi- 
cient cause, whether near or remote, it does not matter. If there 
was no cause, this phenomenon is not an effect but a self-existent, 
or, if it really undergoes change, it changes itself and is causa sui. 
If we deny the concept of true cause or of spontaneous energy by 
placing it at infinite distance, as Kant does, or as the agnostic 
does, then, too, we deny the concept of phenomenon or effect and 
come at once on self-cause as the alternative,' and thus are com- 
pelled to accept what we tried to elude. 

14. This thought of self-cause, or spontaneous energy, is not to 
be repudiated by the agnostic on tlie ground that it cannot be 
pictured. He might as well repudiate the idea of ten feet be- 
cause it can be subdivided indefinitely and he cannot picture its 
parts. 

15. Every object of experience, then, involves as correlatives 
infinite space, infinite time, and self-cause, or spontaneous energy. 
These correlatives are necessarily thought as the conditions which 
render the existence of the object of experience possible. If the 
object of experience possess*^ reality, those conditions possess real- 
ity because it is their reality that this object manifests. The con- 
cept of efficient cause is essential, as we shall see further on, to the 
concept of individuality or self-identity, and hence it has been 
mentioned in this connection with other unpicturable notions that 
underlie all knowledge. 

16. That which is originating cause or spontaneous energy can- 
not be pictured in the mind, because the same self is both cause 
and effect. But the idea of such a cause is implied in all thought 
of causality. No effect without a real cause of it, and no matter 
how long the series, down which the energy has descended to reach 
this particular effect — the number of links in the series is indefi- 
nite, depending on the analytic discrimination of the beholder. 
The walking-stick with which I piish open the gate is conceivable 
as an infinite number of pieces of cane, each an infinitesimal in 
length, down which is transmitted from my hand the energy that 
pushes the gate ; this play of imagination does not help, but hin- 

' Because, if the fact ia not phenomenal, t. e., an effect of an underlying cause, then 
it must be self-existent or causa mi. 
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ders the true thought, which is this : my hand pushes the gate and 
cane together, and their motion is the effect ; or, still more accu- 
rately, my hand and arm and the cane and the gate are all moved 
by the cause, which is my will, a pure energy. The effect may 
be subdivided to infinity, but such subdivision does not alter the 
conception of catise and effect, but is something altogether imper- 
tinent to it. 

y. Empirical Proofs of Immortality. 

17. Let us now inquire into the data given us by experience for 
the solution of this problem of individuality after death. A strictly 
empirical proof would adduce instances in which a human being 
had given unmistakable evidence of his survival after the dissolu- 
tion of his body. It must not be the reanimation of the same body, 
for that would be rather a return to life in the body than a survi- 
val of the body. 

18. To be satisfactory, physical tests, or tests through physical 
phenomena, must be such as (a) prove individuality, and not a mere 
general force or combination of forces ; (5) prove an individuality 
distinct from the individuality of the observer, and not caused by 
his own energy consciously or unconsciously (" unconscious cere- 
bration" for example); (c) prove that the identity of the individu- 
ality that is manifesting itself through the physical phenomena is 
identical with some individuality that has existed in the flesh. 
This would establish the possibility of individuality after death. 
To become complete, the proof must establish enough cases to show 
what races of men, what degrees of mental and physical develop- 
ment, what circumstances, are requisite to insure survival after 
death of the body. 

19. The most diflicult part of the empirical proof would be 
found in the requirement to prove the identity of the disembodied 
individuality with any special one formerly inhabiting a body, pos- 
sibility of deception being infinite at this point. 

20. It is clear that physiology can throw no light on this ques- 
tion of the survival of the individual except indirectly. The body 
exhibits the traces of the organizing energy that built it, and of 
the inorganic forces that act to decompose it. 

If it is said that physiology has discovered or will discover that 
the organizing energy is simply a transmuted form of physical 
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force, and that tlie physiologist can trace it, when it leaves the 
body, into another form, say a new organism, or into inorganic 
equivalents, a discussion of the nature of such experience, and its 
possibility of establishing such facts or principles, will furnish an 
answer. The individuality or personal identity must be of such a 
character that the physiologist can perceive it as a physiological 
phenomenon, or at least recognize it in physical effects if he is 
ever to discover its survival in other organisms, or its dissolution 
into inorganic forces. If we shall find that we have to deal with 
an individuality known essentially through introspection, it will 
be clear that physiology cannot deal with the essential point under 
investigation, for introspection does not belong to physiology, but 
to psychology. Even physiological psychology must look within 
to find the feelings, thoughts, or volitions that correspond to mo- 
tions or physiological changes. The difference between a feeling 
or thought and a physiological change perceptible by the eye is 
so great that no amount of evidence could prove their identity, but 
only their sequence in time. The question of causal action be- 
tween the body and consciousness must be carefully considered 
before we can be in a condition to answer this question of physio- 
logical psychology. 

21. The perception of the evidence of conscious individuality in 
other beings is, of course, conditioned entirely by the perception of 
such conscious individuality within ourselves. We note in other 
beings such actions as express conscious individuality, because those 
actions are such as we use or might use to manifest it in ourselves. 
The manifestations are not the thing itself — they are not conscious 
individuality, for that is itself an energy that is manifested or 
that manifests itself, and is not exhausted in the manifestation, but 
remains in its entirety behind the manifestation invisible. All 
investigation of sentient phenomena (not vital phenomena simply, 
but phenomena of feeling, perception, and thought) involves the 
act of introspection, as already shown, and it is impossible for me 
to perceive the feeling of another, or his thought, except as I refer 
his external manifestations to my own experience and interpret 
them through it. 

22. We cannot dispense with introspection in the solution of 
our problem, therefore, unless we can disconnect personal identity 
from consciousness. We see by this that it is necessary to consider 
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more carefully just what " individuality '.' may mean, and what 
varieties of being may be included under it. 

VI. Types of Individuality. 

23. Human experience has distinguished, from time immemorial, 
four classes of individualities — (o) men, (J) animals, (c) plants, {d) 
inorganic things. Three classes can be made by including men 
with animals, or two can be made by uniting men, animals, and 
plants as the organic or living class of beings, and opposing to it 
the class of inorganic beings or conditions. Science inherits this 
distinction into four great classes from the unscientific experience of 
the race, but it progresses toward a clearer definition of the boundary 
lines and the laws of transition and development. It re-classifies 
what had been wrongfully classified. While the savage or ancient 
man includes many inorganic beings in the class of organic, and 
peoples nature with good and evil spirits, science is disposed to 
find much in organic (or life) processes to be purely in&rganic and 
mechanical. 

24. Inorganic being does not possess individuality for itself. A 
mountain is not an individual in the sense that a tree is. It is an 
aggregate of substances, but not an organic unity. The unity of 
place gives certain peculiarities and idiosyncrasies, but the moun- 
tain is an aggregate of materials, and its conditions are an aggre- 
gate of widely differing temperatures, degrees of illumination; 
moisture, etc., etc. 

25. Atoms, if atoms exist as they are conceived in the atomic 
theory, cannot be true individuals, for they possess attraction and 
repulsion, and by either of these forces express their dependence 
on others, and thus submerge their individuality in the mass with 
which they are connected by attraction or sundered by repulsion. 
Distance in space changes the properties of the atom — its attrac- 
tion and repulsion are conceived as depending on distance from 
other atoms, and its union with other atoms develops new quali- 
ties and conceals or changes the old qualities. Hence the en- 
vironment is essential to the atomic individuality^and this means 
the denial of its individuality. If the environment is a factor, 
then the individuality is joint product, and the atom is not an in- 
dividual, but only a constituent. 
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26. In an organism each part is reciprocally means and end to 
all the other parts — all parts are mediated through each. 

Mere aggregates are not individuals, but aggregates wherein 
the parts are at all times in mutual reaction with the other parts 
through and by means of the whole are individuals. The indi- 
vidual stands in relation to other individuals and to the inorganic 
world. It is the manifestation of energy acting as conservative of 
its own individuality, and destructive of other individualities or 
of inorganic aggregates that form its environment. It assimilates 
other beings to itself and digests them, or imposes its own form 
on them and makes them organic parts of itself — or, on the other 
hand, it eliminates portions from itself, returning to the inorganic 
what has been a part of itself. 

27. Individuality, therefore, is not a mere thing, but an energy 
manifesting itself in things. In the case, of the plant there is this 
unity of energy, but the unity does not exist for itself in the form 
of feeling. The animal feels, and, in feeling, the organic energy 
exists for itself, all parts coming to a unity in this feeling, and 
realizing an individuality vastly superior to the individuality 
manifested in the plant 

VII. The Individuality of Plants omd Animals. 

28. The plant grows and realizes by its form or shape some 
phase or phases of the organic energy that constitutes the indi- 
viduality of the plant. Roots, twigs, buds, blossoms, fruits, and 
seeds, all together manifest or express that organic energy, but 
they lack thorough mutual dependence, as compared with the 
animal who feels his unity in each part or limb. The individual- 
ity of the plant is comparatively an aggregate of individualities, 
while the animal is a real unity in each part through feeling, and 
hence there is no such independence in the parts of the animal a& 
in the plant. 

29. Feeling, sense-perception, and locomotion characterize the 
individuality of the animal, although he retains the special powers 
which made the plant an organic being. The plant could assimi- 
late or digest ; that is to say, it could react on its environment and 
impress it with its own form, making the inorganic into vegetable 
cells and adding them to its own structure. Feeling, especially in 
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the form of Bense-perception, is the process of reproducing the 
environment within the organism in an ideal form. 

30. Sense-perception thns stands in contrast to the vegetative 
power of assimilation or nutrition, which is the highest form of en- 
ergy in the plant. Nutrition is a subordinate energy in the animal, 
while it is the supreme energy of the plant. Nutrition relates to its 
environment only negatively and destructively in the act of assimi- 
lating it, or else it adds mechanically to the environment by sepa- 
rating and excreting from itself what has become inorganic. But 
feeling, even as it exists in the most elementary forms of sense- 
perception, can reproduce the environment ideally; it can form 
for itself, within, a modification corresponding to the energy of 
the objects that make up its environment. 

31. Sentient being stands in reciprocal action with its environ- 
ment, but it seizes the impression received from without and adds 
to it by its own activity, so as to reconstruct for itself the external 
object. It receives an impression, and is so far passive to the 
action of its environment ; but it reacts on this by forming within 
itself a counterpart to the impression out of its own energy. The 
animal individuality is an energy that can form limits within 
itself. On receiving an impression from the environment it forms 
limits to its own energy commensurate with the impression it 
Teceives, and thus frames for itself a perception, or an internal 
copy of the object. It is not a copy so much as an estimate or 
measure effected by producing a limitation within itself similar to 
the impression it has received. Its own state, as thus limited to 
reproduce the impression, is its idea or perception of the external 
environment as acting upon it. 

32. The plant receives impressions from without, but its power 
of reaction is extremely limited, and does not rise to feeling. The 
beginnings of such reaction in plants as develops into feeling in 
animals are studied by intelligent biologists with the liveliest in- 
terest, for in this reaction we see the ascent of individuality 
through a discrete degree — the ascent from nutrition to feeling. 

33. Nutrition is a process of destruction of the individuality of 
the foreign substance taken up from the environment, and likewise 
a process of impressing on it a new individuality, that of the vege- 
tative form, or the nutritive soul, as Aristotle calls it. Feeling is 
a process of reproducing within the individuality, by self-limitation 
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•or Belf-determinatioD, a form tbat is like the external energy that 
has produced an impression upon it. The sentient being shapes 
itself into the impression, or reproduces the impression, and thus 
perceives the character of the external energy by the nature of its. 
own effort required to reproduce the impression. 

34. The difference between a nutritive process and a perceptive 
or sentient process is one of degree, but a discrete degree. Both 
processes are reactions on what is foreign ; but the nutritive is a 
real process, destructive of the foreign object, while the sentient is 
an ideal or reproductive process that does not affect the foreign ob- 
ject. The nutritive is thus the opposite of the sentient ; it de- 
stroys and assimilates, the latter reproduces. Perception is objec- 
tive, a self-determination in the form of the object — it transforms 
the subject into the object ; nutrition is subjective in that it trans- 
mutes the object into the subject and leaves no object. Perception 
preserves its own individuality while reproducing the individu- 
ality of the extenial, for it limits itself by its own energy in re- 
producing the form of the object. 

35. For the reason that feeling or perception measures off, as 
it were, on its own organic energy — which exists for it in the feel- 
ing of self — the amount and kind of energy required to produce 
the impression made on it from without, it follows that senee-per- 
<jeption is not only a reception of impressions, but also an act of 
introspection. By introspection it interprets the cause or occa- 
sion of the impression that is felt. Feeling arises only when the 
impression made on the organism is reproduced again within the 
self — only when it recognizes the external cause by seeing in and 
through its own energy the energy that has limited it. The de- 
gree of objectivity (or the ability to perceive the reality of the 
external power) is measured by the degree of introspection or the 
degree of clearness in which it perceives the amount and limit of 
the internal energy required to reproduce the impression. 

VIII. Human Indi/oiduality. 

36. On this scale of degrees we rise from plant to animal, and 
from animal to man. The individuality of each lies in its energy. 
The energy of the plant is expended in assimilating the external ; 
that of the animal in assimilating and reproducing; that of man 
in assimilating, reproducing, and self-producing or creating. The 
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discrete degree that separates the plant frpm the animal is meas- 
ured by the distance between destroying and reconstructing ; the 
difference between the animal and the man is measured by the 
distance between reproducing and self-producing, or, in another 
form of statement, it is the difference in two kinds of perception 
— the perception of object as particular and the perception ot 
object as universal. 

37. It is comparatively easy to recognize the difference between 
nutrition and perception ; indeed, one would say that the difficult 
part is the recognition of the essential identity of their energies. 
On the contrary, the identity of sense-perception and thought is 
readily acknowledged, but their profound difference is not seen 
without careful attention. Inasmuch as the difference between 
sense-perception and thought characterizes the difference between 
individuality that can survive death of the body and that which 
cannot survive death of the body, our subject justifies a careful 
discussion of this distinction. 

38. The majority of thinkers who have advanced 6r defended 
the doctrine of immortality of the human soul have drawn the 
line of individual survival between the activity of sense-percep- 
tion and the activity of reflection and reason, the'former activity 
being understood as that which perceives particular objects, while 
the latter perceives general or universal objects. These general 
or universal objects are not mere classes or abstractions, fictions 
of the mind for genera and species, but they stand for generic 
processes in the world — such processes in the world as abide while 
their products come into being and pass away. The oak before 
me is the product of a power that manifests itself in successive 
stages as acorn, sapling, tree, and cr9p of acorns, etc., these stages 
being successive and partial, while the energy is the unity whence 
proceed all of these phases through its action on the environ- 
ment. The energy is a generic process, and whatever reality the 
particular existence may get from it is borrowed from its reality. 
The reality of this acorn is derived from the reality of organic 
energy of the oak on which it grew. The reaUty of that organic 
energy is at least equal to all the reality that has proceeded from it. 

39. In the two forms of the reaction of energy, or individuality, 
which have been discussed as nutrition and feeling, the former 
draws the object within itself and destroys its objective form, 
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while in feeling the individuality recoils from the attack made on 
the organism and reproduces its symbolic equivalent. Both of these 
forms find the occasion of action in the contact with the external. 
Without conjunction, without limitation of the individuality by 
the object, there arises neither nutrition nor feeling. This mutual 
limitation is the reduction of the two, the subject and object, to 
mutual dependence, and hence it is the destruction of individu- 
ality 80 far as this dependence exists. By the act of assimilation 
the vegetative energy reasserts its own independence and indi- 
viduality by annulling the individuality of the object. The sen- 
tient process, on the other hand, reasserts its independence by es- 
caping from the continuance of the impression from without, and 
by reproducing for itself a similar limitation through its own free- 
dom or spontaneity. It elevates the real limit, by which it is 
made dependent on an external object, into an ideal limit that 
depends on its own free act. Thus both nutrition and feeling 
are manifestations of self-identity in which the energy acts 
for the preservation of its individuality against submersion in 
another. 

40. These attempts to preserve individuality which we see in 
nutrition and feeling do not succeed in obtaining perfect inde- 
pendence. Both these activities, as reactions upon the environ- 
ment, depend on the continuance of the action of the environ- 
ment. When the assimilation is complete the reaction ceases, and 
there must be new interaction with the environment before the 
process begins again, hence its individuality requires a permanent 
interaction with external conditions, and the plant and vegetative 
process is not a complete or perfect individuality. It is not en- 
tirely independent. Its process involves a correlative existence, 
an inorganic world for its food. 

41. The activity of mere feeling or sense perception, too, is 
aroused by external impressions, and is conditioned by them. If 
there is no object, then there is no act of perception. Every oc- 
casion given for the self-activity involved in perception is an occa- 
sion for the manifestation of self-activity, but a self activity that 
acts only on external incitation is not yet separable from the body. 

42. The reproduction of impressions thai we have described as 
the essential function of feeling or sense-perception is not the re- 
production known under the name of recollection or memory. 
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Recollection is a reprodnction of the perception, while perception 
is a reproduction of the impression. The so-called faculties of the 
mind rise in a scale, beginning with feeling. Each higher activity 
is distinguished from the one below it by the circumstance that 
it sees not only the object which was seen by the lower faculty, 
but also the form of the activity of that faculty. Each new fac- 
ulty, therefore, is a new stage of self-consciousness. 

43. The human characteristic is the knowing by universals. 
Man recognizes or sees all objects as specimens of classes. He 
sees the particular in the universal. Hence bis act of cognition 
is more- complex than that of mere sense-perception, which he 
shares with the animal. The seeming dogmatism and assumption 
of this statement will disappear when we can see what results fol- 
low from knowing by universals, and what is presupposed in the 
mental energy that possesses such knowledge. 

44. The energy presupposed in the act of feeling and sense- 
perception is a self-activity, but one that manifests itself in repro- 
ducing its environment ideally. It presupposes an organic energy 
of nutrition in which it has assimilated portions of the environ- 
ment and constructed for itself a body. In the body it has organ- 
ized stages of feeling, constituting the ascending scale of sense- 
perception. 

a. First there is the sense of touch — containing all higher senses 
in potentiality. When the higher senses have not developed, or 
after they have been destroyed by accident, the sense of touch 
may become sufficiently delicate to perceive not only contact with 
bodies, but also the slighter modifications involved in the effects 
of taste and smell, and even in the vibrations of sound and light. 

h. The lowest form of special sense is taste, which is closely 
allied to nutrition. Taste perceives the phase of assimilation of 
the object which is commencing within the mouth. The indi- 
viduality of the object is attacked and it gives way, its organic 
product or inorganic aggregate suffe^ring dissolution — taste per- 
ceives the dissolution. Substances that do not yield to the attack 
have no taste. Glass and gold have little taste compared with salt 
and sugar. The sense of taste differs from the process of nutrition 
in the fact that it does not assimilate the body tasted, but repro- 
duces ideally the energy that makes the impression on the sense- 
organ of taste. Even taste is an ideal activity, although it is pres- 
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ent only when the nutritive energy is assimilating — it perceives 
the object in a state of dissolution. 

0. Smell is another specialization which perceives dissolution of 
objects in a more general form than taste. Both smell and taste 
perceive chemical changes that involve dissolution of the object. 

d. Hearing is a far more ideal sense, and notes a manifestation 
of resistance to dissolution. The cohesion of a body is attacked 
and it resists, the attack and resistance take the form of vibration, 
and this vibration is perceived by the special sense of hearing. 
Taste and smell perceive the dissolution of the object, while hear- 
ing perceives the defence or successful reaction of an object in 
presence of an attack. Without reaction of cohesion there would 
be no vibration and no sound. 

e. The sense of sight perceives the individuality of the object 
not in a state of dissolution before an attack, as in the case of taste 
and smell, or as engaged in active resistance to attack, as in case 
of hearing, but in its independence. Sight is, therefore, the most 
ideal sense, inasmuch as it is farthest removed from perception bv 
means of the real process of assimilation, in which one energy de- 
stroys the product of another energy and extends its sway over it. 

45. Nutrition implies foreign objects on which to exercise its 
energy. It manifests itself as a destruction of its environment 
and the extension of its power by conquest. If it could conquer 
all its environment it would become a totality ; but then its 
activity would cease for want of food. 

Sense-perception implies impressions from foreign objects as the 
occasion of its activity of ideal reproduction. It cannot perceive 
without objects ; hence its energy is always conditioned by ener- 
gies independent of it. 

Representation is reproduction without the presence of the sense- 
object ; recollection and memory are forms of this. In the form 
of recollection the individual energy reproduces the activity of a 
past perception. The impression on the sense-organ is absent, 
and the freedom of the individual is manifested in this reproduc- 
tion without the occasion which is furnished by the impression 
on the organism from without. The freedom to reproduce the 
image of an object that has been once perceived leads by easy 
steps to the perception of general notions ; for, when the mind 
notices its mode of activity by which the former perception is re- 
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produced or represented, it perceives, of course, its power of repeat- 
ing the process, and notes that the same energy can produce an 
indefinite series of different images resembling one another. It is 
by this action of representation that the idea of the universal 
arises. It is a reflection on the conditions of recalling a former 
perception. The energy that can produce within itself the con- 
ditions of a former perception at pleasure, without the presence of 
the original object of perception, is an energy that is generic — that 
is, an energy that can produce the particular and repeat it to any 
extent. The universal or generic power can produce a class. 

46. With this consciousness of a generic energy manifested in 
the power of representation arises the recognition of generic energy 
manifested in the external world as the producer of the particular 
objects perceived, and each object is seen in its producing energy 
as one of an indefinite number produced by the continued exist- 
ence of that energy. The consciousness of freedom of the Ego in 
this restricted form of freedom of representing or recalling former 
sense-perceptions lies thus at the basis of the perception of objects 
as specimens of classes ; hence representation or recollection, which 
is special and individual, leads to the act of reflection by which 
the energy is perceived and its generic character, and with it the 
perception of the necessary generic character of the energy at the 
foundation of every impression upon our senses or at the founda- 
tion of every object perceived. 

47. At this point the activity of perception becomes Concep- 
tion, or the perception of the general in the particular. The 
" this oak " is perceived as " an oak," or a specimen of the class 
oak. The class oak is conceived as an indefinite number of indi- 
vidual oaks, all produced by an energy which manifests itself in 
an organic process of assimilation and elimination, in which ap- 
pear the stadia of acorn, sapling, tree, and crop of acorns — a con- 
tinuous circle of reproduction of the species oak, a transformation 
of the one into the many — the one acorn becoming a crop of 
acoms, and then a forest of oaks. 

4>*. The rise of selt-consciousness, or the perception of self- 
activity, and the perception of the general object in the external 
world, are thus contemporaneous. With the perception of the 
general energy the psychological activity has outgrown represen- 
tation and become conception. With conception the energy or soul 
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begins to be an individuality for itself — a conscious individuality. 
It recognizes itself as a free energy. The stage of mere perception 
does not recognize itself, but merely sees its own energy as the 
objective energy, because it acts wholly as occasioned by the ex- 
ternal object. In the recognition of the object as an individual 
of a class the soul recognizes its own freedom and independent 
activity. Recollection {Erinnerung) reXaXies to individuals, recall- 
ing the special presentation or impression and representing the 
object as it was before perceived. Memory (like the German 
word Gedachtniss) may be distinguished as the activity which 
reproduces the object as one of a class, and therefore as the form 
of representation that perceives universals. With memory arises 
language. 

49. Language fixes the knowledge of objects in universals. 
Each word represents an indefinite number of particular objects, 
actions, or relations. The word oak stands for all oaks — present, 
past, or future. No being can use language, much less create lan- 
guage, unless it has learned to conceive as well as perceive — 
learned to see all objects as individuals belonging to classes, and 
incidentally recognized its own individuality. All human beings 
possess language. Even deaf and dumb human beings invent and 
use gestures with as definite meaning as words, each gesture deno- 
ting a class with a possible infinite number of special applications. 

50. These distinctions of self-activity or of spontaneous energy 
which have been pointed out in the stages of nutrition, feeling, 
sense-perception, and recollection are often overlooked, or are ac- 
counted as the direct product of the environment, and not admit- 
ted as the reactions of individual energy. The science that ig- 
nores the manifestation of energy in the reaction of the individual 
is unreasonable, for it assumes that all the energy is in the envi- 
ronment, although the obvious fact is that there is energy on each 
side — on that of the individual and on tiiat of the environment. 

,51. In these lower stages of the activity of individual energy 
we have individuality that cannot recognize itself because it can- 
not recognize the universal, and therefore cannot conceive of pure 
causal activity, but identifies it with special manifestation. Heuce 
the permanence of such individuality would not be the continu- 
ance of individuality in the sense of immortality any more than 
a perpetual sleep wotild continue it. 
1 4 * XIX— 14 
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Even memory and the phenomena of language are not recog- 
nized by psychologists generally as being the first manifestation 
of the self-conscious individuality. 

52. Psychology, however, in the activity of reflection readily 
recognizes the advent of universal ideas, and notes the self-activity 
of mind in forming them and thinking with them. It is usual, 
however, to account for the production of these universal ideas by 
supposing that the mind first collects many individuals and then 
abstracts so afl to omit the differences and preserve the likeness or 
resemblance, and thus forms the conception of class. It therefore 
makes reflection responsible, not only for the recognition of the 
universal, but for its creation. But the act of reflection only dis- 
covers what had already been elaborated in the lower faculty of 
the mind. Self-consciousness is not the cause of universal ideas, 
but the universal rises with it as its condition (the perception of 
the universal being perception of the self). Both appear at the 
same time as essential phases of the same act. The soul uses uni- 
versal in language long before it recognizes the same as universal 
(its first recognition of the universal being only self-recognition). 
Keflection discovere that these ideas are general — but it has used 
them ever since human beings became human. After reflection 
has dawned, however, a new series of universal terms begin to 
come into use, which denote not merely universal classes or gen- 
eric energies, but the pure energy in its self-activity as producing 
inward distinctions which do not reach external particular things 
as results. Here begins conscious independence of the world of 
sense-perception . 

53. The higher stages of thinking which perceive these more 
universal phases of the activity of energy — which deal with the 
universals of universals — the genera of classes, are perceptions of 
the necessary primordial conditions of the world — the most gen- 
eral conditions of its existence. 

64. The idea of evolution as a cosmical principle is of this or- 
der. According to it, all individualization shall move from simple 
forms to complex forms that are simple — the higher individual 
shall be more of a totality within itself— and the highest individu- 
ality shall be one that realizes the cosmos within itself and is the 
Microcosm. 

55. The highest principle of the universe is thus conceived by 
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evolution as a principle of grace — a giving and impaiiing of the 
perfection of the whole to the part or particular individual. 

IX. Human Indwidtiality Immortal. 

56. Why will one make individual immortality to begin with 
the perception of universals and of self-identity rather than with 
individual reaction in the plant, or in that of self-feeling in the 
animal ? or, still more, with that of free self-activity in recollec- 
tion? 

57. Undoubtedly tliere is individuality wherever there is re- 
action. But mere reaction is not sufficient to constitute personal 
identity. The activity in reaction arises on account of the activity 
of another being, and hence is not entirely of itself in the case of 
the plant or the nutritive form of life, or in that of the mere ani- 
mal or the feeling and locomotive being. Were such individuality 
to be imperishable it would be unconscious imperishability and 
devoid of memory that recognizes its own being in the present 
and in the past. Mere recollection is not the recognition of the 
being of the self. A self must be universal, and can in no wise be 
a mere particular thing or act such as can be recollected. The 
self is the principle of the process of reaction against the environ- 
ment and of the activity of reproduction and synthesis. 

58. The individual, therefore, is not only a self — a universal — 
but also an entire sphere of particularity. The self can generate 
by the reproductive activity all that it has seen and heard, all that 
it has experienced — reproducing it as often as it pleases and en- 
tirely free from the presence of the objects perceived, and it can 
generate from itself the ideas of the general processes in which 
originated the special facts of sense-perception. Hence its par- 
ticulars are also general. Such a stage we call Memory, in the 
special and higher sense of the word, as corresponding to, not 
avafiviiaif, but fivrffwcrvm) or fivrnitf — not Erinnerung, but Geddcht- 
niss — not the memory that recollects, but the memory that recalls 
by the aid of universal ideas. (Such memory is creative as it goes 
from the general to the particular.) These general ideas are mne- 
monic aids — pigeon-holes, as it were, in the mind — whereby the 
soul conquers the endless multiplicity of details in the world. It 
refers each to its species and saves the species under a name — then 
is able to recall by the name a vast number of special instances. 
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59. Language is the sign by which we can recognize the arrival 
of the soul at this stage of development into complete self-actfvity. 
Hence language is, the criterion of immortal individuality. In 
order to use language, it must be able not only to act for itself, 
but to act wholly upon itself. It must not only perceive things 
by the senses, but accompany its perceiving by an inner perception 
of the act of perceiving (and thus be its own environment). This 
perception of the act and process of perceiving is the recognition 
of classes, species, and genera — the universal processes underlying 
the existence of the particular. 

60. Language in this sense involves conventional signs, and is 
not an immediate expression of feeling like the cries of animals. 
The immediate expression of feeling (which is only a reaction) 
does not become language, even when it accompanies recollection 
or the free reproduction — nor until it accompanies memory or the 
fleeing, of the particular in the general. When it can be shown 
that a species of animals use conventional signs in communication 
with each other, we shall be able to infer their immortality, be- 
cause we shall have evidence of their freedom from sense-per- 
ception and environment sufficient to create for themselves their 
own occasion for activity. They would then be shown to react 
not merely against their environment, but against their own action 
— hence they would involve both action and reaction, self and en- 
vironment. They would, in that case, have selves, and their selves 
exist for (themselves, and hence they would have self-identity. 

61. Take away self-identity, and still there may be persistence 

of self-activity ; but it is only generic — that of the species and not 

of the individual. The species lives, the individual dies in such 

cases. 

X. What Faculties swrvi/ve Death. 

62. Having found the criterion of immortality, let us look at 
some of the ideas and capacities which come with its endowment. 

The ascent above sense-perception and recollection indicates to 
us the subordinate place of those faculties, and also their mori- 
bund character. As Aristotle hinted, in his profound treatise on 
the Soul, these lower faculties are not immortal in their nature 
(although they will long outlast this earthly life). 

63. In thinking of such faculties in the lives of great men of 
science — like Agassiz, Ouvier, Lyell, von Humboldt, Darwin, and 
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Goethe — we see what this means. It is the first and crudest stage 
of mental culture that depends chiefly, on sense-perception and 
recollection. After the general has been discovered, the mind 
uses it more and more, and the information of the senses becomes 
a smaller and smaller part of the knowledge. Agassiz in a single 
scale saw the whole lish — so that the scale was all that was re- 
quired to suggest the whole. Lyell could see the whole history 
of its origin in a pebble, Cuvier could see the entire animal- 
skeleton in one of its bones. The Memory, which holds types, 
processes, and universals, the condensed form of all human ex- 
perience, the total aggregate of all sense-perception of the universe 
and all reflection on it — this constitutes the chief faculty of the 
scientific man, and sense-perception and mere recollection play the 
most insignificant part. 

64. This points to the complete independence of the soul as a 
far-olF idea. When the soul can think the creative thought, the 
theoretic vision of the world — fj detdpLa, as Aristotle calls it — then 
it comes to perfect insight, for it sees the whole in each part, 
and does not require any longer the mechanical memory, because 
it has a higher form of intellect that sees immediately in the in- 
dividual thing its history, just as Lyell or Agassiz saw the history 
of a pebble or a fish, or Asa Gray sees all botany in a single 
plant. Mechanical memory is thus taken up .into a higher " fac- 
ulty," and, its function being absorbed, it gradually perishes. But 
it never perishes until its function is provided for in a more com- 
plete manner. 

XI. Ethical Cttlture presupposes Immortality. 

65. Man is born an animal, but must become a spiritual being. 
He is limited to the present moment and to the present place, but 
he must conquer all places and all times. Man, therefore, has an 
ideal of culture which it is his destiny or vocation to achieve. 

66. He must lift himself above his mere particular existence 
toward universal existence. All peoples, no matter how degraded, 
recognize this duty. The South Sea Islander commences with 
his infant child and teaches him habits that conform to that phase 
of civilization — an ethical code fitting him to live in that com- 
munity — and, above all, the mother-tongue, so that he may receive 
the results of the perceptions and reflections of his fellow-beings 
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and cpmmunicate his own to them. The experience of the tribe, 
a slow accretion through years and ages, shall be preserved and 
communicated to each new-born child, vicariously saving him 
from endless labor and suffering. Through culture the individual 
shall acquire the experience of the species — shall live the life of 
the race, and be lifted above himself. Such a process as culture 
thus puts man above the accidents of time and place in so far as 
the tribe or race has accomplished this. 

67. Whatever lifts man above immediate existence, the wants 
and impulses of the present moment, and gives him self-control, is 
called ethical. The ethical grounds itself, therefore, in man's ex- 
istence in the species and in the possibility of the realization 
of the species in the individual. Hence, too, the ethical points, 
toward immortality as its presupposition. Death comes through 
the inadequacy' of the individual organism to adjust itself to the 
environment; the conditions are too general, and the individual 
gets lost in the changes that come to it. Were the individual 
capable of adapting himself to all changes, there could be no 
death ; the individual would be perfectly universal. This process 
of culture that distinguishes man from all other animals points 
toward the formation of an immortal individual distinct from 
the body within which it dwells — an individual who has the 
capacity to realize within himself the entire species. 

68. Immortality thus complements the ethical idea. In an in- 
finite universe the process of realizing the experience of all beings 
by each being must itself be of infinite duration. The doctrine 
of immortality, therefolre, places man's life under the form of eter- 
nity and ennobles mortal life to its highest potency. 

69. Since ethics rests on the idea of a social whole as the total- 
ity of man, and on the idea'of an immortal life as the condition 
of realizing in each man the life of the whole, it lays great stress 
on the attitude of renunciation on the part of the individual. 
The special man must deny himself, sacrifice the present moment 
in order to attain the higher form of eternity. To act indifferently 
toward the present moment is to "act disinterestedly," as it is 
called. It is the preference of reflected good for immediate good 
— my good reflected from all humanity, my good after their good 
and through their good, and not my good before their good and 
instead of their good. 
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70. This doctrine of disinterestedness has been perverted into a 
doctrine of annihilation of all interest by a school of ascetic 
moralists in our time — the school of the Positivists. According to 
them, it were a higher form of disinterestedness to forswear all 
interest, and to waive all return of good upon ourselves from 
others. In fact, the ne plus ultra of this disinterestedness is the 
renunciation, not only of mortal life, but of immortal life — the 
renunciation of selfhood itself. 

71. Such supreme renunciation is the irony of renunciation. It 
would renounce not only the pleasures of the flesh, but the bless- 
edness of virtue and saintliood. It would renounce eternity as well 
as the present moment. 

72. The dialectic of such a position would force it into the next 
extreme of pure wickedness. For, see, is it not more disinterested 
to renounce eternal blessedness than the mere pleasure of the pres- 
ent moment? The more renunciation, the more ethical. Hence 
the denizens of the Inferno — those plunged into all manner of 
mortal sins — are more virtuous than the saints in paradise. For 
the sinners — do they not renounce blessedness — the form of eter- 
nity — the infinite happiness, and in their self-denial take up with 
mere temporal pleasures that are sure to leave stings of pain ? 
"What nobleness to prefer hell with its darkness and fire and ice to 
paradise with its serenity and light and love ! Is it not a step in 
advance even over such abstract ethical culture as rejects immor- 
tality from disinterestedness to plunge into positive pain, and there- 
by exhibit one's abstract freedom from all lures to happiness ? 

73. But such "ethical culture" is not true morality. Disinter- 
estedness is only a relative matter in it — it is incidental, and not 
the essential element in virtue. It is of no use whatever except 
to eliminate the immediateness from life. The individual should 
become the species, and, instead of receiving good directly, should 
receive it as reflected from his fellow-men. Not to receive it as 
reflected from his fellow-men would paralyze the circulation which 
is necessary to the realization of the species, and man's ideal would 
vanish utterly. The principle of altruism implies receiving as 
well as giving. No giving can remain where no receiving is. 
Hence ethics vanish altogether with the paralysis of the return of 
good upon the individual from the whole of society. The indi- 
vidual is cut off from the species by absolute renunciation, and 
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cannot ascend into it by substituting mediated good for immediate, 
as all codes of morals demand. Humanity lapses into bestiality. 
Civilization is impossible without this ideal of the race as the goal 
of the individual. It is the object of language, literature, science, 
religion, and all human institutions. 

74. Thus, too, immortality is presupposed by all the instrumen- 
talities of civilization. The completion of spiritual life in the 
communion of all souls is the final cause or purpose of immortal 
life. 

XII. T%e Being of God presupposed hy Immortality. 

75. Our final consideration in this discussion is due to the ques- 
tion of the absolute First Principle presupposed in this view of 
the world — a world in which the process of genesis of immortal 
beings goes on as the supreme object of all. 

76. The senses perceive particular things and events. These 
are divisible and again divisible as we look more and more closely 
into them. Each seems to be in some way difierent from all 
others. Infinite particularity seems to reign. 

77. But to the eye of reflection all particularity is based on 
unity as logical presupposition. A priori conditions of experience 
are seen which make experience possible. There can be no world 
of experience without time and space. The mathematical laws of 
time and space condition all things and all changes in the world. 
Space and time, in fact, are pure unities, and all that is in time 
and all that is in space must exist relatively to all else in time and 
space, thus making a vast unity that we call the world : 

" A subtle chain of countless rings 
The next unto the farthest brings." 

78. It is the law of Space that all that is conditioned by it pos- 
sesses externality and exclusion, and is conditioned from without. 
Each body has external conditions, and thus forms an aggregate 
with its environment. Each aggregate is a part of a larger aggre- 
gate, and there is no end to this ascent from aggregate to aggregate, 
from unity to unity. All that is in space — to wit, the world — is 
included in a unity. This unity, too, is transcendent — it is the con 
stitutive form of space itself, and hence above all that is included 
in space. 
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79. Time, too, is a form that gives unity to all change and suc- 
cession, and hence to all events. The world of events transcends 
the individual event, but is transcended by that which gives unity 
to all events. 

80. The basis of the idea of causality is the idea of self-separa- 
tion — the detaching of influence from an active being, and its 
transference to another which thus becomes effect. Self-separa- 
tion — Causa 8ui — self-determination is the idea underlying not 
only all change and movement, but even the static form of exist- 
ence ; it underlies not only events, but things. 

81. All dependent being is necessarily explained through that 
on which it depends. The independent must be originator of its 
own determinations or qualities — else these are through others, and 
the being is dependent and not independent. Or, if these qualities of 
its being are supposed to be eternal and not eternally produced, 
they must lack unity and fall asunder into independent things. 
But the same necessity recurs for self-determination in these iso- 
lated qualities. 

82. Self-determined being, that which exists in pure activity, is 
the only possible form of independence. It is the logical presup- 
position of the world of time and space. The world, as an aggre- 
gate of things and events, certainly has a Supreme Unity who is 
self-active and the Creator of things and events. 

83. But it is possible to accept the unity of the world as a crea- 
tor of things and events and yet deny it as a creator of man. 
Man, according to this doctrine, is immortal, and therefore trans- 
cends space and time, and is not conditioned by the unity of the 
world ; but each man is a transcendent unity himself. 

To be consistent, this view must deny all genesis to man. Each 
man is from all eternity individual and a transcendent unity. 

84. But, then, what has an eternal individual to do with a 
world of time and space ? There seems to be history. There 
seem to be change of fortune and especially growth, progressive 
development, and education in regard to man. All this can be 
only seeming, however, according to a theory which makes man 
eternally pre-exist, 

85. If there is genesis, if there is education and progressive de- 
velopment, then there is presupposed a separation of ideal from 
real. The being is not what it ought to be, and is therefore de- 
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pendent on the side of time upon deyelopment. If there is gene- 
sis, it presupposes a real being with potentialities existing within 
a higher unity. 

86. Human education is of the nature of a realization of the 
race in each indiTidual. Each man, therefore, presupposes a time 
and space-unity with other men, making up a unity of History. 
Society, social existence, presupposes this form of unity. 

87. Hence the unity of the world is the logical condition also 
of men as historic existences. To make them to pre-exist out of 
time and space is a piece of purely gratuitous assumption, and not 
only does not explain what is the fact, but it actually renders the 
fact itself utterly impossible. 

88. The same Power which creates the world in the constitutive- 
unities of time and space, and causes the development from lower 
to upper orders which we behold in Nature, also has in view the 
erection of humanity on the summit of creation as His divine 
image. He will impart his blessedness to others, and will there- 
fore create intelligent beings " to know Him and enjoy Him for- 
ever." 

89. Thus we have the Divine in two forms — first, the Creator 
absolute, self-existent, all-good and all-wise, who desires to share 
his Blessedness, and therefore creates men, causes them to begin — 
raising them up through Nature — a benignant and tender process 
of nurture of individuality into freedom and self-knowledge. 

90. Then there is a second form of the Divine — as it results 
from the solidarity of the human race and of all intelligent be 
ings throughout the universe — an eternal stream of creation — 
especially after death has removed the dividing limits that sepa- 
rate souls of one planet from those of another. 

91. The ideal of the individual — that he must realize in him- 
self the species, and that he must receive only such good as comes 
to him from all humanity — this ideal presupposes and necessitates 
the social union of the world of intelligences. Each shall help all 
— a finite act ; all shall help each — an infinite act. Each one thus 
participating in the infinite, invisible communion of souls shall 
thus be made infinite and divine. Hence the Invisible Church of 
all immortal spirits becomes the Institution whose eternity is as 
divine as the Creator's. 

92. An institution eliminates from itself the defects of the in- 
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dividuals composing it, and in turn helps the individuals to free 
themselves of defect through it. 

93. An infinite community of souls, including the inhabitants 
of all worlds that have evolved human beings since the beginning, 
is an institution become perfect and divine. 

94. An institution is a unity of persons, and endowed by them 
with personality. The Absolute institution is the archetype of 
all other institutions, and a Divine Personality dwells in its 
midst, and is God the Holy Spirit. 



NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 



ISr MEMOBIAM, 

3. F. B. 

Non omnis moriar. 
Upon thy aoul lay not a fading hint 

How dark fatality enwrapt thee round, 
Tho' deathlike was thy cheek, nor least the tint 

Of the heart's roseate parlance 'neath it found. 

I was the last, within thy native vale, 

Who heard that gay, delightful cadence fall 

Prom tender, quivering lips — ^that gentle tale 
Cheered like a godsend from some angel's caU. 

Nor thrill of instant loss opprest thy heart ; 

Like columns strong in fate thy Future stood, 
And hope shone swift to guide thy steps to Art, 

And Age, like softest verse, spake silvery good. 

A shattered hearth — a chill o'erburdened sky, 
A question at the gate that opes in heaven. 

Thou restest calm, in love's tranquillity. 
Hast thou not all for which in life thou'st striven ? 

Were torturing shafts, were pale sepulchral rhymes, 
Were structures reared by Fame's enduring song. 

More fitting to thy right than Nature's chimes 
That to the simple and the good belong ? 



